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SOCIAL 
HYGIENE 
IN 


NURSING 


EDUCATION 


by Carmen Frank Ross, R.N. 


The Nurse as a Woman 


“Social Hygiene and the Nurse,” mused Alice Hart as she looked 
over the nursing school curriculum. “That’s a strange-sounding 
term. Social—that means people’s relations with one another, and 
hygiene—well, that’s health, and everybody knows what nursing is.” 


Her eyes sparked for a moment. “Why, I never thought of nurs- 
ing that way. It means a nurse has to know a lot about people and 
their relationships in order to make them healthy.” 


Alice was right. A late adolescent herself, just out of high school, 
inexperienced, away from home for the first time, she somehow 
understood what social hygiene is. But how could she help others 
to make adjustments when she herself was uncertain about her own? 
Would she be happy away from her mother? What about Bill, who 
wanted her to forget nursing and get married? 


With the bounce of an 18-year-old she shrugged her shoulders. 
Things would work out. That social hygiene course was meant for 
young student nurses just like her. She’d learn the facts, she’d talk 
things over with her instructors and her classmates, and eventually 
she’d have a grasp of social hygiene problems, of ways in which 
they could be straightened out to improve her patients’ health, to 
give her certainty in her own relationships. 
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How Social Hygiene Can Help the Nurse 


Social Hygiene Education through the Curriculum 


Social hygiene in nursing education is intended to help Alice and 
her classmates first as women. If they are not emotionally mature, 
how can they presume to help patients smooth out the knots in their 
lives? Then, as health ministers and teachers, they must understand 
that the healthy human being is an integrated whole, a sum total 
of social, environmental and psychological factors, as well as physical 
and biological ones. During and after her training period, Alice 
will not only nurse the sick; she will also help the patient and his 
family achieve a more healthful way of living. 


This concept of health as a total of many factors of living has 
broadened the nursing curriculum and has fostered prenatal mothers’ 
and fathers’ classes and child development study groups. Here com- 
munity leaders emphasize social hygiene tie-ins. To meet the chal- 
lenges of modern society, nursing education has expanded to include 
industrial and public health nursing, as well. 


If Alice is to understand that social hygiene relates to the health 
of the individual and his society, she will expect to study the mental, 
social and physical aspects of marriage and family life preparation, 
personal hygiene and the improvement of social conditions. She 
will learn to understand and respect sex as a factor in human living. 
She will study the five venereal diseases as a subdivision of social 
hygiene. She will try to achieve an unprejudiced, scientific attitude 
which recognizes that a patient’s behavior reflects the social, moral 
and religious values in his own group. 


There are few courses in the Curriculum Guide for Schools of 
Nursing (prepared by the National League of Nursing Education) 
which do not include some aspects of social hygiene. An integrated 
curriculum and a democratic educational environment will influence 
Alice’s thinking, just as the way the subject matter is presented, the 
tone of voice of the instructor, her facial expression, her assurance 
will affect Alice’s attitudes. 


Some day Alice will face a fearful, misinformed woman dreading 
the complications of her first pregnancy. On that day Alice will 
have behind her years of anatomy and physiology courses; she will 
know the structure and functions of the reproductive organs, the 
reality of sex differences, and the place that sex has in the lives of 
human beings. She will have a healthy respect for the efficiency 
of the human body, given the right care. Armed with this knowledge 
she can erase the ignorance of her patient. In a calm, sympathetic 
tone of voice, she can soothe and relax her patient, blot out her 
fears and assure her of a much easier delivery. 
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And while Alice is talking to her patient, little animated figures 
of the reproductive organs are flitting through her mind, just as she 
saw them years before in her training course. How easy they make 
her explanation of a few biological facts! The film was Human 
Reproduction (used with Dr. Harold S. Diehl’s Textbook of Healthful 
Living, and available without charge from state and local health 
departments and voluntary health agencies). 


Another film Alice likes for its accurate informality and Disney 
charm is The Story of Menstruation (distributed free of charge by 
the International Cellucotton Products Company, 919 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois). 


In her microbiology course, Alice identifies the spirochete and 
gonococcus and other germs. Through lecture-demonstration 
methods she learns the laboratory techniques of cultures, slides, 


darkfields and blood tests. 


How very far removed is this impersonal, antiseptic laboratory 
work from the anxious father who will in a few years come to Alice 
for a blood test. With all her study of the physical and mental 
effects of the venereal diseases and their economic and social impli- 
cations, the full impact of VD’s pyramiding consequences will not 
hit her until she helps treat this father, takes measures to protect the 
health of his children and helps him with his problem of informing 
his wife. How much knowledge of human nature will she need, 
how much unselfish concern for others! 
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The Social Sciences 


The social sciences are Alice’s favorites. She loves the field trips, 
the work in the outpatient department, where she feels she really is 
nursing, the visits to community health centers, where she sees how 
poor environment can weaken health, cloud thought, destroy pride 
and empty pocketbooks. 


Courses in psychology, sociology, social problems and professional 
adjustment, animated with audio-visual aids, guest lecturers, group 
conferences, discussion groups, individual and group projects, help 
Alice to see herself and others as a sum of many parts. 


She has a physical. a social and an emotional makeup, unique 
and yet not essentially very different from that of others. She 
belongs to one racial group, one religious group; she finds in the 
ethical and moral teachings of her religion a positive force for social 
good, for personal and community health, even for disease prevention. 
At the same time, she has a broader understanding of members of 
other racial and religious groups. 
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In the social sciences, facts become relatively unimportant in 
comparison to those sympathies, attitudes and wider horizons that 
are developing in Alice and other young nurses. 


Alice and her instructors study her own social, cultural and eco- 
nomic background, its effect on her personality, the kind of guidance 
she received at home, in church and school, her social and political 
philosophy—these all contribute to the kind of person Alice is. 
Alice, in her turn, will help her patients in the same way . . . the 
brooding adolescent who shows no interest in anything outside his 
dark thoughts, his vigorous, almost scornful father, his clever, over- 
bright sister. How should she approach these people, how give this 
boy confidence in himself, will to live? 


It is the patient’s individuality that Alice must learn to respect. 
She will not lose the human touch if her instructors respect her 
individuality. 


Another 
human 
touch— 
a new 
dress 


fora 


late date. 


Psychology 


Through a study of psychology she can comprehend her own and 
her patients’ attitudes towards behavior between the sexes. To accept 
the problems of the venereal disease patient, the unmarried mother, 
the illegitimate child, the homosexual, the sexually promiscuous, to 
realize their conflicts and their confusion, to care for them with 
kindness and not abhorrence, to guide them to recovery and adjust- 
ment—these are the broadly human duties young Alice will face 
in a few years. 
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Of course, she doesn’t do the whole job herself. She knows there 
are psychiatric services, family welfare agencies, guidance clinics, 
marriage counseling services, interested clergymen—all these can 
perhaps do a better job than she, but she can interview, keep 
records, advise and guide, refer to other professional agencies, all 
with kindness and tact. 


Sociology 


She develops a sense of social and professional responsibility as she 
studies sociology. Laws requiring premarital and prenatal blood tests, 
prostitution laws, living conditions, community resources, and the 
modern family will all be covered. When this last comes up for 
discussion, Alice and her classmates have plenty to say about mixed 
marriages, mate selection, divorce rates, courtship and engagement 
problems and economic adjustments. Studying marriage preparation 
and family living puts the spotlight on the personal decisions many 
of Alice’s classmates are making, and thoughts of Bill trouble her. 


Studies 
and 
problems 
are 


laid aside. 


When Alice sees the film, Marriage Today, based on Dr. Henry 
Bowman’s book, Marriage for Moderns, she will be convinced that if 
young people have the ideals and goals of adult love, they can work 
together to make their marriage successful. This film, dealing as 
it does with the companionship, emotional maturity and physical 
and psychological adjustments of young couples, stimulates a lot of 
enthusiastic comment. 
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Medical Science 


Nursing Courses 


In the medical science course, Alice finds that venereal disease is 
still a major public health problem, despite the advent of penicillin. 
In 1950 almost 550,000 cases of venereal disease were reported to 
the United States Public Health Service, to say nothing of the 
unreported cases. Over 230,000 cases of syphilis and 304,000 of 
gonorrhea were discovered and brought under treatment, while an 
estimated 3,000,000 persons have syphilis without thought of medical 
attention. 


In 1949, 6,000 persons went to mental institutions, 13,000 died, 
14,000 were infected prenatally, all because of syphilis. 


Alice, who loves children, is appalled to hear that an estimated 
100,000 children under 11 years of age, all congenital syphilitics, 
face a future threatened by deafness, mental deficiency, blindness, 
physical deformity or premature death. But she loves her profession 
more than ever when she hears that 3,000 health departments and 
clinics are doing their utmost to find and cure these children and 
their parents and to prevent new infections. The welcome sign on 
these clinics is out. The patient need only come in, and Alice 
resolves that she, for one, will make him glad he did. 


Another aspect of venereal disease prevention concerns the legal 
and protective measures designed to control prostitution, sexual 
promiscuity and venereal disease. Alice studies this under the func- 
tions of boards of health and health organizations and of other 
community agencies, police departments, courts and penal institutions. 


Pharmacology and therapeutics will acquaint her with the drugs 
used in the treatment of venereal disease, their administration, 
preparation, dosages and effects. 


Alice will acquire in the nursing arts courses much of her profes- 
sional know-how, which emphasizes a technique centered on the 
patient rather than on the disease. Social hygiene and health educa- 
tion are both incorporated in the medical, surgical, obstetric, 
pediatric and psychiatric nursing courses. 


As a physical, medical and social problem, the venereal diseases 
are included in the communicable disease nursing course. Alice 
knows the value of case histories; she can do venipunctures; she can 
give injections; she can assist in the collection of spinal fluid; she 
knows what community resources and VD patient education opportu- 
nities are available. 


Films like Message to Women, a United States Public Health 
Service production, the American Social Hygiene Association’s With 
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These Weapons and Our Job to Know, and the Columbia University 
Communication Materials Center’s Birthright are used to supplement 
the lectures. 


Obstetric nursing offers many opportunities for family life edu- 
cation, covering as it does the period from early pregnancy through 
the puerperium period. Alice learns to help prospective mothers 
adjust emotionally to their new responsibilities. Emotional adjust- 
ments concerning human reproduction as related to family life are 
just as important as facts, Alice discovers. She learns how much it 
costs to have a baby, how community resources can help parents 
solve their problems at this time. She makes up her mind that all 
her pregnant patients will have two blood tests, one early in preg- 
nancy and the other in the third trimester or at delivery. She closes 
her eyes tightly when she sees pictures of babies suffering from 
congenital syphilis—none of “her” babies will have that! 


Gurgling 
or crying, 
he's the 
pride 

of the 
family. 


While she views the United States Office of Education film, Care 
of the Newborn Baby, she imagines herself a public health nurse, 
first making a prenatal visit, then in a postnatal visit examining the 
baby, teaching cleanliness, and best of all, watching the touching 
response of the baby to good mothering. There is no doubt that 
Alice, with this thorough groundwork in all aspects of the maternity 
cycle, will be able to impart this information to the new mother 
just as well as the nurse in the film. 


As a student nurse, Alice has some experience in teaching mothers’ 
and fathers’ classes in normal child growth and development, breast 
and bottle feeding, bathing, diapering and dressing a baby. In 
answering questions, she tries to promote in the parents an eagerness 
for the child’s arrival. She still cannot understand how some parents 
can be so reluctant about accepting their baby, but she knows that 
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a complete study of the parents’ background will tell the story, and 
she resolves to be just as patient with these as she is with all her other 
charges. 


She learns how to explain to the family what will take place in 
the hospital, to help them understand the emotional and physical 
aspects of human reproduction, and to assist them in adjusting to 
the arrival of the baby by preventing jealousy in the other children. 
Even big sister Sue, three years old, can look forward to a new 
sister or brother with interest, not apprehension. She should not 
be presented out of the blue with a new rival for affection and be 
expected to open her arms to ihe infant with pure joy. 


Alice will not be afraid of the tremendous responsibility she will 
assume for the welfare of her child patients, and it is a tremendous 
responsibility. Will she not be one of the people to whom parents 
will turn for guidance and advice in raising their children from birth 
to adulthood? 


She must know about the sex interests and differences in children 
in order to understand any questions these children or their parents 
ask her. “What is birth?” “How did the baby start?” Alice will 
be able to answer these and a hundred other questions without 
embarrassment. No parent will fail to understand such incidents of 
child growth as bed-wetting, toilet training, nocturnal emissions, 
masturbation, exploration of the genital area, once Alice has quietly 
and carefully explained them. 


Since pediatric nursing concerns the adolescent as well as the 
child, the nurse must understand how sexual adjustment takes place, 
how to foster proper attitudes, what sex information is needed. 
Frank talks on menstruation, boy-girl relations, and “crushes” pre- 
pare her for the responsibilities involved in pediatric nursing. 


To emphasize that children must be respected as individuals, the 
National Institute of Mental Health (with the cooperation of the 


Young patients love Christmas favors on their trays. 
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Office of Education) produced Preface to a Life. This film shows 
how a child’s personality is influenced by the ideals and attitudes 
and actions of his family. 


In a few years, Alice will have accumulated a startling amount of 
factual knowledge, some of it very nicely assimilated, much of it 
waiting for some future moment to be sorted, to be related to other 
seemingly alien facts, to be used. 


The Personal Equation 


Alice knows her instructors, the few to whom a fact is a fact and 
nothing else, and the many whose breadth of understanding and 
interest become a part of their smallest gesture, their quick laughter, 
their simple words of encouragement and appreciation. These are 
the ones who will mold Alice’s attitudes, her preferences, her likes 
and dislikes, her approach to all kinds of patients, and her care for 
them. 


These instructors, confident of their scientific and medical knowl- 
edge, adjusted to the social standards of their environment, privileged 
to express themselves freely, able to let down the bars of formality in 
group conferences—these are the ones Alice will try to emulate. 
Through them she conceives the value of human life, she exerts one 
extra effort to distract a child from thoughts of home, she gives that 
additional crumb of attention to a querulous patient. 


During these years Alice becomes one of the crowd. She is 
accepted by her classmates and the graduate nurses. She learns when 
to give and when to take, how to relax over a cup of coffee with her 
friends. She knows why regulations about leisure-time activities 
and “lates” are perhaps more restrictive for her than for the average 
college girl, and she accepts them cheerfully. She listens to what 
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Sally and Anne say about their dates, compares it with the words 
of her instructors in family life education, considers what she her- 
self feels is right, and acts accordingly no carbon copy, she. 
Though she thinks Sally is immature, she can see that Sally has 
grown up considerably in a few years, and she can understand why 
Sally is still a baby sometimes . . . without any home life to speak 
of, church influence, or effective early schooling. 


It’s the Annes and Sallys, all living together under a system that 
knows no favorites, that make the atmosphere of the nurses’ resi- 
dence—and this complex of personalities teaches far more about 
living than does class work. Alice likes to think that she learns the 
theory of social hygiene in class, the practice in her own relations 
with her instructors, friends, dates and patients. 


She is developing in herself and encouraging in her patients a 
sense of personal responsibility for behavior. She must interpret 
her patients objectively in terms of their personality, background 
and character. She cannot pick and choose among diseases accord- 
ing to “aesthetic” qualities and measure out her sympathy accord- 
ingly. 


Alice is a nurse. 
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REMINISCENCES OF TWO DECADES 


Service 
on the 


Commission 


on Marriage 


and the Home 


by Rev. Leland Foster Wood 


In 1930 I became somewhat closely acquainted with Dr. Worth 
M. Tippy, executive secretary of the Department of the Church 
and Social Service of the Federal Council of Churches. He visited 
me where I was then teaching in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School and spoke to some of my classes. I served as chairman of 
the Church Conference of Social Work in 1930-31. As this Con- 
ference had just been organized under his department, we were 
rather closely thrown together. 


Two Pronouncements 


In 1932 I left my position as professor of social ethics to become 
secretary of the Committee on Marriage and the Home, which had 
been organized under Dr. Tippy’s department but which had not 
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had a full-time secretary until that time. The Committee had already 
done significant work and had attracted nation-wide attention by 
its statement called “Ideals of Love and Marriage,” and by its pro- 
nouncement on birth control. The latter aroused quite a storm of 
discussion, but the committee’s position that birth control, when 
used under the guidance of the Christian conscience for the spacing 
of pregnancies in the interest of the health of mothers and children 
is normal and right, gained greater acceptance. 


As teacher of one of the early courses on the family in a theo- 
logical seminary, I had used both of these documents for discussion 
with my students. 


At the time when the Committee was organized there was much 
alarm over the fact that the divorce rate had become one to every 
six marriages. Probably that was the reason why the committee 
which I served had at first been called the Committee on Marriage 
and Divorce. It was soon renamed the Committee on Marriage 
and the Home and still later the word Committee was changed to 
Commission. 


The Committee early decided that its function should be primarily 
educational and spiritual. It should not be chiefly a group attempt- 
ing to make marriages succeed by advocating more rigorous legis- 
lation against divorce. Our sociologist members in particular 
counseled against placing our dependence on national uniform 


divorce laws. A time might come when the nation would be ready 
to draw up wise, enforceable and constructive uniform divorce laws, 
but it was felt that such laws should be preceded by more educa- 
tional effort. 


Furthermore, it was held that emphasis on educational and spir- 
itual means of strengthening the home was more appropriate for 
us and more intrinsically sound. 


The church 


Sex education was to be a part of family life education. The 
whole generation of youth was entitled to the best help the adult 
world could give them in preparing for homemaking. Churches 
were to take their place in the national parent education movement. 
Ministers were to be helped and prepared to counsel with couples 
looking forward to marriage and with those meeting difficulties in 
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their marriages. The spiritual function of the home and the sacred- 
ness of its ties were always to be among our major emphases. 


"Reverently, discreetly 
and in the fear of God.” 


Statement on Marriage Preparation 


One of the first public statements with which I was concerned 
after coming to the Federal Council was that which advocated edu- 
cational preparation of youth for marriage and laid stress on the 
special opportunity which ministers have in counseling with couples 
who come to them for marriage. It condemned stunt marriages, 
which had a considerable vogue at that time—marriages on tall 
chimneys, in airplanes or at fairs. 


I still remember the cold reception this document had from some 
members of the executive committee of the Federal Council when 
it came up for debate and action. In the course of much debate 
and conference, however, the document was revised in such a way 
that objecting members were won over, or at any rate the great 
majority favored it, and in due course it was released to the press. 


Although its main emphasis had been on educational preparation 
for marriage, the press seized upon its strictures on stunt mar- 
riages and many of the papers headlined their story with the words 
“Federal Council Raps Stunt Marriages.” 


Premarital Counseling 


The Committee continued to emphasize both the long-term edu- 
cational preparation of youth for marriage and the great value of 
premarital counseling. In the course of time we put out a manual 
of guidance in counseling for clergymen. The booklet was called 
by the very safe and general title “Safeguarding Marriages.” Any- 
one would be in favor of that, but one had to read the booklet in 
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order to find out what it was all about. Later this was revised 
and put out under the straightforward title, “Premarital Counsel- 
ing.” It has been widely used, between 20,000 and 30,000 copies 
having been sold to ministers. 


The reason for the vague title first used was that premarital coun- 
seling was so little known or understood. In some quarters it 
had got off on the wrong foot because counselors had dealt exclusively 
with sex, whereas they ought to have dealt with the whole meaning 
of marriage as a union of two persons, a union having a physical, 
mental, social and spiritual nature. 


This 
unbroken 
circlet— 
what does 
it signify? 


From a questionnaire used with a limited but representative list 
of ministerial leaders across the nation, we found only a handful 
were doing any premarital counseling. It was still customary for 
ministers to marry couples without entering deeply with them into 
the meaning of the step which they were taking. Gradually, how- 
ever, the idea has taken hold that a part of the minister’s function 
is so to counsel and lead his young couples that they will make 
a good start rather than a poor one in marriage, and will feel free 
later, if necessary, to come back for counsel from the minister. 


We insisted that unless a minister counseled carefully with his 
couples he would often not know whether they did come “reverently, 
discreetly and in the fear of God,” as the marriage ceremony advises. 
Furthermore, we laid great stress on the fact that strikingly few 
broken marriages were found among those who had had educa- 
tional preparation and careful counseling beforehand. 


In one of my conferences with ministers, a young minister told 
me that his record was 50-50: he had married four couples and 
two of these couples were already separated. Another told of marry- 
ing a couple in whom he had confidence, but who were torn apart 
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after a few weeks by a misunderstanding. If the minister had coun- 
seled with them, he could have discovered this cause of friction and 
could probably have helped them to remove it. 


Our manual was so well received that one of the major New 
York dailies made it front-page news, and it had a good press across 
the country. Thousands of ministers have used it. 


At the same time, ministers have made wide use of other helps 
in premarital and postmarital counseling. Theological seminaries 
took their place in this movement until at present a considerable 
number of them teach and train their young ministers to hold such 
interviews with all whom they marry. 


A Young Minister Flounders , 


There is no doubt that thousands of ministers are now giving 
effective help to those whom they marry, but many still lag behind. 
So great a movement does not go forward without some slips and 
false starts. A young minister came to me for help because he 
had allowed his enthusiasm to get ahead of his technique. Going 
to his first pastorate with a determination to do good counseling, 
he had announced from the pulpit that any couples coming to 
him to be married must spend two hours in premarital interviews. 


The trouble was that the minister was not yet sufficiently skilled 
to do this happily and effectively. The interviews dragged. It was 


heavy going both for him and for the young people. In distress 
he came to me to ask how he might get out of the plight in which 
he had placed himself. 


I commended his good intentions and pointed out to him that 
such counseling is more difficult than he had realized, requiring 
more smoothness and skill. He needed more careful preparation 
and, of course, the benefit of more experience. In time he would, 
no doubt, be able to spend hours happily and fruitfully with pros- 
pective brides and grooms. I suggested that he forget any rigid 
requirements, be guided by the needs of the people and have inter- 
views of such length that they would be pleasant to all concerned. 


One should do this work in the spirit of a priceless privilege and 
not of an exaction. Most ministers are able to gain such skill that 
their interviews with couples are appreciated and always remembered. 


ASHA Cooperates 


While Dr. Tippy was organizing the committee, Dr. William 
Freeman Snow and others of the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation were also concerned with a broad educational program 
for homemaking. Furthermore, they wanted to help the churches 
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in the work of their new Committee on Marriage and the Home. 
Dr. Snow gave much encouragement and strong practical support 
by appointing Newell W. Edson of his staff to be ASHA’s repre- 
sentative on the Committee. In all the early years of the Committee, 
Mr. Edson was among the most faithful and helpful members. 


The ASHA 
lends 
a hand. 


An early decision of the Committee was that we would use the 
sex education materials put out by the American Social Hygiene 
Association and other scientific organizations instead of creating 
our own materials for that particular part of family life education. 
Both in our office and in our conferences across the country we 
have made constant use of the ASHA publications. 


A part of the purpose of the Committee was to encourage the use 
of all the best materials in family life education both from religious 
and from secular sources. In fulfilment of this part of its purpose, 
the Committee (later the Commission) published bibliographies in 
which hundreds of books and pamphlets were classified and briefly 
annotated. More than 30,000 of these bibliographies have been sold. 
Our own publications were mainly pamphlets and leaflets, of which 
millions of copies have been sold. In addition, we published two 
booklets on counseling, the one mentioned above and the other 
one called Pastoral Counseling in Family Relationships, of which 
the first 10,000 were sold in 13 months. 


A Successful Author 


Before coming to the Council, I had begun a book for brides and 
_grooms which I called Foundations of Happiness in Marriage. 1 
presented this to the Committee on Marriage and the Home, asking 
whether they cared to publish it. Members thought it should be 
published, but they felt that it was too frank to come out under 
Federal Council imprint. 


So for a time I put it out on my own financing. Then I rewrote 
it for the Round Table Press under the title Harmony in Mar- 
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riage. Thousands of ministers use it with couples whom they 
marry. Its wide use is seen in the fact that 400,000 copies have 
been sold, and it is still going as usual. (1 feel it right to add that 
during my period as secretary all royalties and other income from 
writing have been devoted to the budget of my office.) 


Books and pamphlets 
help to encourage 


family happiness. 


During its entire history, the Commission on Marriage and the 
Home has worked closely with other national organizations inter- 
ested in family life. Officially or unofficially, our work has joined 
forces with city, county and state councils of churches, with denomi- 
national bodies, with interdenominational organizations and with 
many national organizations in the secular field. 


Among these, in addition to the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, are the National Committee on Parent Education, National 
Council on Family Relations, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Planned Parenthood Federation, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Maternity Center Association, Committee on 
Maternal Health of the Academy of Medicine, American Associa- 
tion of Marriage Counselors, U. S. Children’s Bureau, White House 
Conferences of 1930, 1940 and 1950, and the National Conference 
on Family Life held in Washington in 1948. 


The New Council 


At the beginning of 1951, the work of the Commission on Mar- 
riage and the Home passed to the new National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the USA, which consists of the Federal 
Council of Churches and seven other interdenominational bodies. 
The interests of family life have been integrated more fully into the 
structure of the National Council in the form of a Joint Department 


of Family Life. 


It has been our privilege to work with some outstanding leaders, 
including three who have passed from the scene and whose influence 
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goes on and on. Dr. William Freeman Snow, Professor Ernest 
Rutherford Groves and Dr. Robert Latou Dickinson were great 
pioneers, each in his field. Their efforts and those of others who 
have worked with them have brought family life more fully into 
the educational consciousness. 


A great pioneer— 


Dr. William Freeman Snow. 


The years ahead will see a greater fulfilment of the movement 
which they helped to build, until family life education shall take 
its full place in the church, the school and the home itself, and 
we shall give national implementation to the oft-repeated statement 
that the home is the basic social institution. 


The Future 


A really amazing thing is that up to the present, although every- 
body agrees that the family is of primary importance to the happi- 
ness of individuals and the well-being of the nation, education 
and research for family life have been almost completely ignored 
by the great foundations. No doubt this blind spot will some day 
be cleared up and family life education will be carried on ably, as 
in the past, and supported with power as it needs to be. 


A friend of mine overheard her small son, five years old, offering 
to explain to his four-year-old sister how babies got their navels. 
Wondering what information he had picked up "in the gutter,” she 
did a little eavesdropping. This is what she heard: "When God 
finishes making little babies, He lines them all up in a row. Then 
He walks in front of them and pokes them in the tummy with His 
finger and says, "You're done, you're done, you're done'—and that's 
what makes navels."’ 
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A Syphilis Outbreak in lowa 


This diagram tells much of the story of case-finding of syphilis. 
The original case was diagnosed early latent syphilis July 7, 
1950. On July 8 a public health nurse and a lay epidemiologist 
began the contact investigation charted here. Between then and 
August 25, when the investigation closed, the work had revealed 
15 more cases, all infectious, five early latent, one secondary and 
nine primary. 


The 37 persons in the contact series were either named or well 
enough described so that they could be found. All were examined. 
None of the I5 infected contacts had been to a physician for 
examination or treatment before the interview with the case 
investigators. 


This outbreak is not unique even in lowa. It is one of several, 
some of them larger, that have been followed during the last year. 


LOCALIZED OUTBREAK OF SYPHILIS IN AN IOWA COUNTY FOR 1950. 


MOT INFECTED- 22 


INFECTED -16 
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CHEECHAKO 


A Tenderfoot's Report on Alaska and the Line 


by Charles Walter Clarke, M.D. 


On other frontiers a newcomer was a tenderfoot or a greenhorn. 
In Alaska he is a cheechako, and he remains one until he has “drunk 
from the Yukon, panned an ounce of gold and slept with an Eskimo.” 
He doesn’t become a sourdough, however, until he has been in the 
Territory for 20 years and has lived on flapjacks from the little iron 
pot carried by prospectors. 


Cheechakos have no right to opinions about Alaska. All they 
can do is keep their eyes and ears open and report what they see 
and hear for what it is worth. 


|. Alaskan Towns and Their People 


Leaving New York City about noon one day, I reached Anchorage 
about one o'clock the next day, having laid over in Seattle for five 
hours and having gained five hours by westward travel. The two- 
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hour gain from Seattle to Anchorage stresses the fact that “the 
metropolis of Alaska” is as much west as north of the states—it 
lies due north of Hawaii. 


The interest in the journey picked up from the point when, rising 
above violent rain and wind at Seattle, the DC-4 flew out above the 
clouds and into the sunshine over the Pacific. Hour after hour 
passed in steady flying before, far to the east, the magnificent moun- 
tainous Alaskan coastline, the rose-tinted tops of high peaks above 
the clouds, came into view. From then on, the grandeur of Alaska 
unfolded and the clouds disappeared as we neared the coast. 


Mt. McKinley 


My first view of North America’s highest peak, Mt. McKinley, 
was from my hotel window in Anchorage, but on the flight from 
Anchorage north to Fairbanks I saw it more intimately than do 
most travelers. Leaving Anchorage before dawn of a December 
morning, the plane flew over the lowlands toward the mountains. 
The first red rays of the sun illuminated the crest of Mt. McKinley 
long before night had been dispelled from the valley. We flew 
toward it, beside it and on past it into the great central plain where 
Fairbanks is located on the frozen tundra beside the Chena river, 
only 150 miles from the Arctic'Circle. On the flight back to Anchor- 
age the majestic mountain was invisible from the plane. It had 


withdrawn into the mists which bring disappointment to so many 
travelers. 


The greatest fun in Alaskan flying is in the short hops in little 
amphibious planes—from Juneau to Sitka and back, from Ketchikan 
over to the Annette Islands and back. The bush pilots who fly 
these little planes are great experts. They know every mile of water, 
fresh or salt, in Alaska and can, if necessary, set their planes down 


Mt. McKinley 
rises over 


W onder Lake. 
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Wintertime 


in a duck pond. It is amusing to fly along for a while, then alight 
on the water near a beach and taxi right out onto the sand. After 
making a rendezvous with your pilot to come and get you, you can 
go about your business—fishing, hunting, visiting an Indian village 
or what-not. 


Winter is a good time to visit Alaska for several reasons. First, 
and most important, the mosquitoes and black flies are frozen in and 
unable to make human life miserable, as they do in the summer 
except in a few towns where twice-weekly DDT spraying by Air 
Force planes discourages them. Furthermore, there are no tourists 
to occupy the attention of the citizens, who consequently have time 
and inclination to think and talk about Alaska. 


In the winter, the fact that Alaska is not a vast area of ice 
inhabited only by reindeer, polar bears and Eskimos living in igloos 
and a few prospectors trudging after dog sleds, is borne in upon one. 
The brevity of the days makes one appreciate the sun when for a 
few hours it peers cautiously over the horizon. The 20-hour-long 
nights turn men to each other and to their warm homes or to taverns 
for solace and often for escape from profound loneliness and 
homesickness. 


Many men and some women find escape from loneliness in over- 
doses of'alcohol. There are many seasonal workers in Alaska, men 
who come for fishing, mining and prospecting, who plan to go back 
to the States, usually by ship, but who often enough find themselves 
unable to navigate to the gangplank. These are called missed-the- 
boats. 


Walking about Ketchikan one day, I heard the SS Baranof sound 
two long blasts of the whistle, warning that 30 minutes remained 
before sailing, one long blast indicating 15 minutes to go and finally 
one short blast signaling, “Let go the lines and pull in the gangway.” 
As if blown out of the nearby tavern door by the last short blast, a 
disheveled man shot onto the sidewalk. He stood wiping his mouth 
with his coat sleeve, gaping at the departing ship. “Damn, missed 
it again,” he exclaimed—and went back into the tavern. 


Dogsled-racing and betting on the day, hour and minute when the 
ice in the Tanana river will break up are the greatest sports in 
Alaska. Raising and training dogs for racing is a flourishing 
business, and the heats and finals of the races draw thousands of 
people and big-money bets. One of the most spectacular races ends 
at the bridge over the Chena river at Fairbanks, and business is 
suspended in the feverish excitement as the dog teams near their goal. 
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Betting on the break-up of the ice in the Tanana river is not only 
Territory-wide but extends to the “outside.” The closer one is to the 
historic river, however, the more frenzied the interest. There is 
big money in some of the pools, and as early as December in 
Fairbanks bets were being laid as to when exactly the Tanana would 
be unbound from its icy fetters. 


An Old-timer 


At Nome an old adventurer told how he had arrived there in 1902 
in the midst of the gold rush. He had traveled by ship from 
Seattle to Valdez on the south coast of Alaska. From there he had 
packed with four comrades to the headwaters of the Tanana river. 


“We got us a rowboat. One of us steered and four rowed like 
hell all the way down the Tanana to the Yukon, then down the 
Yukon to the sea . . . about 1,000 miles. Then we hiked overland 
to St. Michel’s and paid 35 bucks each to ride on the deck of a 
sidewheeler across to Nome. It was quite a place in those days— 
20,000 gamblers, whores and prospectors. Now we ain’t got more 
than 2,000 people and no excitement at all. Yep, the Tanana and 
the Yukon were main roads in them days.” 


The feel of the Arctic is in Fairbanks in mid-December. Even at 
noon of a clear day the long, low rays of the sun create only a 
twilight in the streets. Temperatures sink as low as 70 degrees below 
zero and 20 and 30 below are customary. Parkas and mukluks of 
beautiful fur are everywhere. Many Eskimos in their gorgeous 
costumes are seen on the streets and in the taverns. Air Force > 
personnel in their scientifically efficient winter togs hurry about 
their business. 
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But Fairbanks can be hot, too, with summer temperatures up to 
90 degrees. 


Anchorage Can Grow 


Anchorage, with its mild winters and summers, has birthmarks 
which promise a big city when it grows up. Already much the 
largest town in Alaska, it is the center of air, rail and water trans- 
portation. Unlike many Alaska communities such as Juneau and 
Ketchikan, which seem to cling by their fingernails to mountain 
precipices to avoid slipping into the sea, Anchorage, located in a 
wide, level valley, has ample room for growth, for railroad yards 
and airports— and it has a respectable climate. This cannot be 
claimed for the towns of southeastern Alaska, where there was in 
1949 a rainfall of 204 inches — 17 appalling feet of rainwater! 


To be weathered-in is a very common misfortune of a traveler in 
southeastern Alaska. Fog, rain and clouds shut down without 
warning on an airport, effectively cutting off traffic. All one can 
do is wait, and wait, and wait, for days or weeks. 


The Place of the Rotten Fish 


How strong and masculine are these Alaska names! Wrangel! 
Kodiak! Stikine! Skagway! Ketchikan! Nothing effete about 
such names. They all have some historic significance. In Ketchikan 
the Cheechako asked the meaning of the town’s name — and asked 
and asked without getting an answer. Finally a waitress whispered, 
“We usually don’t tell — it’s so awful — but Ketchikan means in the 
local Indian language ‘the place of the rotten fish.’ ” 


This was confirmed by an Indian from nearby Matlakatla. “In 
the old days,” he said, “the salmon crowded into the creek at what 
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is now Ketchikan so thick that light-footed Indians could, without 
wetting their moccasins, pass over the stream on the backs of the fish. 
Of course, some fish were crowded out of the water onto the shore 
of the creek. These died and rotted. The stink gave the name to 
the place, and to the town when the white man came.” 


The most interesting modern Indian community in Alaska is 
Matlakatla on Annette Island near Ketchikan. Founded by William 
Duncan, Church of England missionary, as a religious community, 
it now has its own cannery, sawmill and shipyard, owned and 
operated by the community. These industries entirely support the 
people of Matlakatla, their public utilities and services and church. 
There are no taxes. The Indian citizens are well-housed, well-fed 
and well-dressed, intelligent and apparently happy. 


Their church with its fine furnishings, excellent organ and large 
music library was said to have been the largest and most beautiful 
in Alaska. Their choir is distinguished, giving concerts in the states 
and radio broadcasts to the “outside.” Unfortunately, the church 
was recently completely destroyed by fire. 


Civilization and the Native 


Conspicuous in Alaska is the often sorry fate of primitive races — 
the Indian, Aleuts and Eskimos comprising about one-third of the 
huge territory’s estimated 110,000 people when brought into 


too-close contact with the white man’s civilization. As usual, close 
association is bad for the whites but worse for the natives, who all 
too often acquire the white man’s vices and relinquish their own 
primitive virtues. Since all Alaska natives are citizens of the United 
States, they have legally all the rights and privileges of other citizens 
and may go where they please. Once native youths taste life in an 
Alaska town, go to the white man’s movies, drink his liquor, eat his 
food, the simple life of the tribe loses its attraction. 


Natives seem especially susceptible to alcohol. Many of them, 
friendly, sociable people, love to frequent the bars and taverns. The 
native girls loiter about such places where white men buy them a few 
drinks and then have sexual relations with them. The number of 
illegitimate children of native girls and white men is large. The 
venereal disease rate among the natives is relatively high. 


The greatest health problems are tuberculosis and dental decay. 
The background of the appalling tuberculosis rate appears to be 
the crowded housing conditions under which the natives customarily 
live, and the lack of hospital facilities for the isolation of infectious 
cases. Before the white man brought sugar and candy to the natives 
dental decay was rare. Now with candy in every native’s mouth — 
they will go to any lengths to get it — dental troubles are said to be 
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The ways of 


the white man 


replace their 


simple joys. 


almost universal. The teeth of many adolescents are so bad that 
dentures are necessary for them even before they reach maturity. 


Pibneers Home 


“The finest building in Alaska is the poorhouse,” Cheechako was 
told. It is the Pioneers Home at Sitka. This statement is not 
strictly accurate in that the Pioneers Home is hardly a poorhouse 
and it is no longer the finest building in Alaska. It is, however, 
an impressive structure housing an interesting group of old men, 
mainly prospectors from gold rush days, men who didn’t strike it 
rich. They live together, but in singular loneliness, in the Pioneers 
Home. One would expect to see these old fellows hobnobbing, 
playing cards and spinning yarns together. Instead they sit, each 
man apart, intent on their own solitary thoughts as if still at some 
lonely digging far from their fellow man. 


In front of the Pioneers Home is a fine monument honoring 
Alaska pioneers. It is a larger than life-size figure of a prospector 
striding over rough terrain, carrying a rifle in one hand, a stout 
stick in the other and a pack on his back. Lashed to the pack is a 
pick. This pick has caused bitter comments and deep curses by the 
old boys of the Pioneers Home, for — as they correctly point out — 
it is a miner’s pick and not a prospector’s pick. 


One day the superintendent of the home found two old sour- 
doughs fighting on the lawn. In spite of their age and decrepitude, 
they were hammering each other vigorously. 
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The superintendent caught and held one of the fighters. “Now, 
now, boys, you shouldn’t act like that,” he said. “You ought to be 
friends.” 


“But, I ain’t agoin’ to let a durned ole fool like him tell me how to 
dig clams,” one of them remonstrated. 


A Mean-looking Eye 


The practical joker thrives in Alaska. One example, having some 
of the marks of genius, was related by a friend whose duties require 
him to travel far and wide in the Territory. One night he arrived 
at Nome very late and was put up at a severely simple hotel. The 
partitions between the bedrooms were of the flimsiest material. 
While undressing he heard movements in the next room but paid 
no attention until a soft sound as of someone rubbing along the wall 
reached his ears. Then he listened intently and presently noted a 
hole the size of a quarter in the partition. He tiptoed to this hole 
and looked in but quickly leaped back. 


To his horror he saw an eye staring straight at him! It was a 
brown, intense and mean-looking eye. For a long time he stood 
motionless, silent, listening, thinking. There was something vaguely 
familiar about that eye. He had seen it before—somewhere. At 
last he screwed up his courage and crept back to the hole and 
looked again. There was the eye staring intently at him as before. 
Then he recognized it. It was his own — reflected from a mirror 
some wag had nailed to the other side of the wall. 


Raymond P. Sanford, 
ASHA representative, 
greets Dr. Clarke 


in Anchorage. 


Il. Sin and Sex 


For pleasure few people would choose to make their first visit to 
Alaska in the winter. This Cheechako went on a mission — “to take 
sin out of sex,” as one somewhat cynical sourdough doctor put it. 
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To some extent sin and sex go together in Alaska, and the com- 
bination endangers the health and morals of the American service- 
men stationed there. Since Alaska is a most important defense area, 
the Territory has for three years rated very special attention from 
the American Social Hygiene Association. We have made special 
surveys of the prostitution racket in all important Alaska towns, 
and a resourceful and indefatigable ASHA field representative has 
been stationed in the Territory to assist the Armed Forces and 
civilian officials to keep the Gls and the prostitutes as far apart as 
possible. 


The Line 


At the suggestion of the Armed Forces, the officials of those cities 
which are most important from the point of view of the Alaska 
Command — Anchorage, Fairbanks and Kodiak — have abolished 
the line, as the segregated districts are called in Alaska, but this was 
done without much support of popular opinion. Juneau, the capital, 
and Ketchikan have kept their lines. Briefly described, my assign- 
ment on this mission to Alaska was to explain to civil officials and 
the public the reasons for the nation’s policy with regard to the 
repression of prostitution. 


In a meeting with the officials of one town, I asked, “What is the 
situation here and now with regard to the line?” 


“Prostitution is at a minimum. The town is clean,” the Mayor 
replied. 


“Aw, hell, what’s the use of lyin’ about it?” a member of the city 
council laughed. “The line is open as usual. That’s the way we want 
it and that’s the way we're goin’ to have it. Its the only way to 
prevent the rapin’ of decent women and girls.” 


That very night in that very town within an hour of this council- 
man’s statement, a waitress was twice saved from rape — once by 
running and screaming and again by the timely intervention of the 
police. 


In another city, before the commander of the nearby military post 
had persuaded the municipal authorities to close up the line, a fire 
broke out in the middle of the night in a brothel housing eight 
prostitutes. Two Gls asleep in the house with inmates were aroused 
by the fire just in time to dash out into the sub-zero night clothed 
only in their underwear. They returned, however, and helped to 
get the girls and some of the furnishings out of the flaming building. 
The next day the madam wrote to their commander and asked that 
the boys be given citations and decorated for heroism — beyond 
the call of duty. Imagine that citation! 
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Nowadays there are under the American flag very few places where 
a red-light district could be found to compare with the line that 
formerly existed in one of these Alaska towns. The line consisted 
of 15 or 20 two- or three-room hovels along a street close to the 
center of the town. The back door of these brothels was toward the 
street and the front door or entrance toward an alley. At each end 
of the alley there was a guarded gate. Facing on the alley, each 
brothel had a large show-window, and here the prostitutes displayed 
themselves in as enticing a manner as possible — often in the nude — 
and solicited trade. A prospective customer would enter the alley 
and walk along inspecting the “wares” until he found what he 
wanted. 


These hovels rented as brothels for $500 and $700 per month. If 
they brought $150 as lawful homes, the tenant would consider he had 
been robbed. It is understandable that the owners of these shacks 
felt some annoyance when the source of easy big money was taken 
away by the closing of the line. 


A Palace of Pleasure 


A well-known madam built “the most luxurious brothel in Alaska” 
just outside the city limits of one of these towns. The building 
alone cost $60,000 to $70,000. It is alleged that the madam borrowed 
money from the local banks and on her credit took goods from several 


local merchants to a total of $63,000 for the furnishings and equip- 
ment of this “palace of pleasure.” The brothel was operating at a 
splendid profit, and the madam was paying off her five or six 
creditors at the rate of $1,000 a month each when the Armed Forces 
traced cases of gonorrhea to the establishment, and it was closed 
by an injunction proceeding. 


No palace 
is the 
quonset hut 
quarters 

of the Gi. 
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For some months it remained closed and then burned to the 
ground — much to the anguish of those respectable citizens who had 
put up the cash. No one alleges that these respectable citizens were 
unaware of the purpose to which the money was to be put. 


It is stated that at the time the military was urging enforcement 
of the territorial laws many citizens openly favored “a well-controlled 
line.” At a public meeting with officials of one community, a citizen 
declared, “When my boy gets old enough to go to a prostitute, I'll 
give him 25 bucks and say ‘Have the first one on me.’ ” 


Another said, “Never in my life, whether in the States or Alaska, 
have I ever had any trouble finding a prostitute when I needed one.” 


In a southeastern Alaska city a well-known prostitute who made a 
practice of rolling fishermen and relieving them of large sums of 
money, was tried before a jury of town folks on a prostitution 
charge. The jury, against all the evidence and solely on the 
strength of testimony by one person who stated that the accused was 
“a good, kind neighbor,” found her not guilty. There was much 
laughing and joking among the good people of the town over this 
defeat of the law. 


A Home Away from Home 


At two public meetings well-known citizens said something like 
this, “These women who run the brothels are kindly, middle-aged, 
motherly people. The GIs and fishermen like to drop in for a chat 
with them — maybe over a bottle of beer while the madam sits 
and knits. They run a sort of ‘home away from home’ for the 
boys. All very harmless.” 


This is not to say there are but few enlightened people in Alaska. 
There are many public officials and private citizens who are cour- 
ageous and well-informed. Plainly, however, Alaska has been out of 
the current of modern American social thought. Priding themselves 
on being pioneers on the last frontier, many noisy old-timers — 
sourdoughs — do not want to see changes, don’t want statehood, 

: don’t want increased population. They like things as they were — 

including disdain of law and freedom to exploit the natives. 


Some officials and citizens blame bad moral conditions on the 
natives. They say, “What's the use of closing a line housing 30 or 
40 prostitutes when there are 300 native women and girls, any of 
whom can be had for a drink?” 


Enlightened people reply, “The natives, knowing that the white 
folks have a line where sex relations are openly bought and 
sold for money, are only following, in this as in other things, the 
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white man’s example. At that, however, the native girls’ promiscuity 
is on a somewhat higher ethical level than the prostitute’s. It’s for 
pleasure, not for cash.” 


Prostitution Today 


Authorities of Alaska cities of greatest importance to the Armed 
Forces, including Anchorage and Fairbanks, have drastically re- 
duced commercialized prostitution within their boundaries. Beyond 
the limits of these cities, prostitution activities continue with little or 
no interference. Law enforcement in areas around these municipali- 
ties is a responsibility of the United States government — of United 
States marshals, United States district attorneys and United States 
courts. It is significant that the federal officials are not vigorously 
enforcing the laws against prostitution in these areas where the 
United States government has the power to take action. 


In a military library 
a social hygiene shelf— 
potent force for 


community betterment. 


Let’s be specific about this. In prostitution surveys made by the 
American Social Hygiene Association in Alaska in 1950 — that is, 
after the cities mentioned had acted with considerable success against 
commercialized prostitution within the city limits — brothels were 
found operating outside of, but close to, Anchorage and Fairbanks. 
At the time of the Association’s studies three places where prostitu- 
tion was openly offered for sale were found near Anchorage and 
nine near Fairbanks. 


It is not surprising to find that many Alaskans take a cynical view 
of the sincerity of the federal government's policy regarding prosti- 
tution. How can Uncle Sam press municipal authorities to do in 
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their areas of responsibility something that he does not do in his? 
Bluntly stated, federal officials in Alaska have not done as well by 
a wide margin as have the municipal officials in wiping out the 
prostitution racket in the Territory. The same can be said with 
regard to gambling and illegal sale of liquor. 


Alaska's Young Marrieds 


There has been much progress recently in Alaska and it is 
attributable largely to young men and women who, since the war, 
have settled in the Territory and intend to remain there. Many of 
them have brought the modern social outlook with them. They are 
raising families, and they want good schools, efficient public health 
services, honest law enforcement and clean communities. They are 
for nearly everything many old-timers are against, including popula- 
tion growth and statehood. They are against the things old-timers 
defend, including the line, gambling and “keeping Alaska for the 
Alaskans.” 


The young marrieds and their friends are 
statehood enthusiasts with a modern outlook. 


In another 10 years Alaska will be under the control of these 
young folks. They will complete the transformation of Alaska from 
a neglected region still clinging to the mores of gold rush days to 
a progressive and prosperous member of the Union of States —a 
source of strength to the nation. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 


Carmen Frank Ross 
Hospital and public health 


nurse, consultant and guest lec- 
turer, Mrs. Ross is a health edu- 
cator for the N. Y. Tuberculosis 
and Health Association’s social hy- 
giene committee. She specializes in 
improving student and graduate 
nurse education, emphasizing its 
social hygiene aspects. She holds 
a degree from Adelphi College 
School of Nursing, a graduate de- 
gree from Columbia and a mar- 
riage certificate of very recent 
origin. 


Rev. Leland Foster Wood 


Retired after 19 years on the 
Commission on Marriage and the 
Home of the Federal Council of 


Churches, Dr. Wood is the au- 
thor of How Love Grows in Mar- 
riage, his latest of several books 
on family life. He is a graduate 
of Rochester Theological Seminary 
and received his Ph.D. from the 
University of Chicago. His Congo 
River missionary experiences in 
his younger days should quicken 
the stories and poems he now 
writes for children. 


Dr. Clarke 


Charles Walter Clarke, M.D. 


Closely identified for 37 years 
with the social hygiene movement 
in this country and abroad, Dr. | 
Clarke joined the ASHA staff in 
1914 and in 1937 became executive 
director. A captain in the AEF 
during World War I, later director 
of the VD control activities of the 
League of Red Cross Societies in 
Geneva, he was a consultant to 
the Secretary of War during World 
War II. He organized the New 
York City Health Department’s bu- 
reau of social hygiene and is 
clinical professor of public health 
practice at Harvard. 
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Sociology and Social Problems, by 
Gladys Sellew and Paul Hanly 
Furfey. Philadelphia, W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1951. 391p. 
$3.75. 

As the title implies, the first 
part of the book is an over-all 
discussion of sociology, construed 
as human relations in group life; 
the second part concerns social 
problems in nursing service. 


In part I the authors draw a 
picture of society and social trends, 
then consider personality, the fam- 
ily and the community. The unit 
on the family is designed to help 
nurses to “study the assets and 
liabilities of the individual fami- 
lies of their patients from the 
health point of view; and to work 
with other social agencies serving 
the family.” Adolescent problems, 
biological and psychological inter- 
dependence within the family, emo- 
tional stability, behavior problems 
associated with sex, delinquency, 
family disorganization, marriage 
and family counseling centers and 
VD clinics are all touched upon in 


this section. 


In part II social trends in nurs- 
ing service and medical social 
problems of the community, in- 
cluding social hygiene problems, 
are covered. Among social hy- 
giene objectives of the future are 
“education of the young for moral- 
ity in sex relations, better training 
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of children in the home, great re- 
duction in the incidence of ven- 
ereal disease and no community 
toleration of commercialized pros- 
titution.” 


The volume should give nurses a 
good understanding of the many 
problems which they must meet 
either as individuals or as profes- 
sional workers. 


Birth, by J. D. Ratcliff. New York, 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 
1951. 213p. $2.75. 


The author, after devoting a 
few introductory chapters to the 
reproductive organs and_ their 
function, discuses in some detail 
various aspects of pregnancy—the 
Rh factor, the mother’s health, 
miscarriages and sterility are all 
interestingly explained for the gen- 
eral reader. 


Sections on future developments, 
adjustment of the family to the 
newly arrived baby, with some sex 
education advice for parents, and 
a pregnancy chart complete the 
volume. Some of this material has 
appeared in such magazines as 
Today's Woman and the Ladies’ 


Home Journal. 


Better Living Booklets. Chicago, 
Science Research Associates, 
1951. 48p. 40¢. Special quan- 
tity rates. 


Fears of Children by Helen 
Ross, Self-Understanding, a First 
Step to Understanding Children, 
by William C. Menninger, M.D., 
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and Your Children’s Heredity by 
Bernice L. Neugarten are part of a 
companion series to Life Adjust- 
ment Booklets. 


Fears of Children finds the inhi- 
bitions of adolescents traceable to 
childish fears of bodily harm, loss 
of love, failure to get along with 
others and conscience. Education 
in the physiological aspects of sex 
and explanations of moral and 
religious codes are effective in re- 
ducing anxiety. 


Self-Understanding stresses that 
a child’s curiosity about sex is 
normal and should be met in a 
sensible, matter-of-fact way. An 
adolescent’s attitude toward the op- 
posite sex is developed from ob- 
serving the day-to-day behavior of 
his parents toward each other. 
Helpful suggestions are given for 
getting satisfaction out of life, 
which is necessary to mental 
health. 


Your Children’s Heredity ex- 
plains the meaning of chromo- 
somes and genes, the division of 
the fertilized egg, heredity determi- 
nants, acquired characteristics and 
congenital conditions, as, for in- 
stance, syphilis. The conclusion is 
that there is very little that is un- 
alterable in human nature, that it 
is environment that sets the brakes 
on achievement. 


Parents and teachers will appre- 
‘ciate the common-sense approach 
and psychological insight of these 
booklets and the clever drawings 
that express more than a page of 
print. 


Social Aspects of Illness, by Carol 
H. Cooley. Philadelphia, W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1951. 305p. 
$3.25. 


The sociological - psychological 
aspects of nursing must be in- 
cluded in the education of nurses 
if they are to play a complete role 
in helping their patients to get well. 
Social factors, both environmental 
and emotional, may not only cause 
illness but may influence treat- 
ment. Consequently, a working 
team relationship should exist be- 
tween the informed nurse and 
the social worker for maximum 
effectiveness. 


Under the heading “Social As- 
pects of Venereal Diseases,” causal 
social ills, social results, emotional 
disturbance, social factors in con- 
trol, maintenance and treatment 
are all considered. 


Under social causes are men- 
tioned lack of attractive rec- 
reational facilities, impoverished 
home environment, unsatisfactory 
personal relations between married 
partners, and organized vice. 


Also covered are the conse- 
quence of illness for the family 
and the problems and relationships 
involved, as are the difficulties of 
the unmarried mother and the pro- 
visions made for her and her child. 


Of particular value to the stu- 
dent nurse, the book carries a 
summary, a list of questions and 
a bibliography at the end of each 
chapter, and clarifies its points 
through the use of specific ex- 
amples of problem patients. 
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The Family—a Dynamic Interpre- 
tation, by Willard Waller. Re- 
vised by Reuben Hill. New 
York, Dryden Press, 1938, 1951. 
637p. $5.25. 


A textbook stressing personal 
relationships in marriage and fam- 
ily life, this volume considers sci- 
entific accuracy and_ systematic 
presentation as imperatives. 


Some of the subdivisions of the 
book are Life in the Parental Fam- 
ily: Imposed Relationships; Mate 
Finding: Establishing Relation- 
ships; Marriage: the . Established 
Status: Parenthood: Imposing Re- 
lationships; Family Disorganiza- 
tion: Breaking Relationships; and 
Beyond the Established Relation- 
ships, concerning proposed changes 
in family designs. 


The author emphasizes that per- 
sonality factors connected with 
sex are culturally conditioned, not 
isolated, and that the interaction 
of the personality traits of two in- 
dividuals in the marriage situation 
as defined by the culture is an im- 
portant matter. 


The book is provided with a 
bibliography and suggested prob- 
lems and projects at the end of 
each chapter and an_ excellent 
index. 


Diagnosis and Process in Family 
Counseling, edited by M. Robert 
Gomberg and Frances T. Levin- 
son. New York, Family Service 
Association of America, 1951. 
243p. $3.75. 


Written by 13 staff members of 
the Jewish Family Service of New 
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York, these papers reflect a non- 
static philosophy underlying prac- 
tice in day-to-day marital and 
parent-child counseling. 


The main divisions are: Diag- 
nosis and Process, Family Counsel- 
ing Illustrated, Counseling and 
Psychiatry, Supervision and Staff 
Training, Research, and An Illus- 
tration of Family Life Education. 


Personalities emerge in the vivid 
case histories, problems are de- 
fined, altered, redefined, and treat- 
ment is described. 


Sharing Sex Education with Chil- 
dren, by G. Gage Wetherill, 
M.D. San Diego, Health Print- 
ing Company, 1951. 56p. $2.00. 


Parents and other adults respon- 
sible for the sex education of 
young people, will find this man- 
ual a useful aid. 


Dr. Wetherill has presented in 
a sane and interesting manner the 
sex aspects of wholesome living. 
With the cooperation of more than 
1,200 parents and teachers, he has 
studied children’s interests in sex 
and has tried to meet their infor- 
mational needs. 


Fourteen chapters deal with 
menstruation, emissions, mating, 
pregnancy, development and birth 
of a baby, heredity, family living, 
friendships and other pertinent 
matters. 


Each chapter has a summary in 
story form of important informa- 
tion, followed by succinct answers 
to actual questions asked by 
children. 
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Six pages of simple line draw- 
ings present a graphic survey of 
reproduction. Also, appropriate 
sketches appear at the beginning 
of each chapter. The last five 
pages are devoted to a 100-word 
vocabulary. 


Here one will find material pre- 
sented in a simple, interesting 
style, treated objectively and 
accurately, and with desirable 
restraint. 

A.ice Crow 


Advances in Understanding the 
Offender, edited by Marjorie 
Bell. New York, National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association, 
1951. 312p. $1.50 paper, $2 
cloth. 


Among papers in this 1950 Year- 
book, drawn mainly from the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work 
and the Congress of Correction, 
are The Criminal Psychopath by 
Melitta Schmideberg and The Sex 
Offender by Leo L. Orenstein. 


Building a Successful Marriage, 
by Judson T. Landis and Mary 
G. Landis. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1948. 559p. $4.75. 


A study of those aspects of mar- 
riage which should be considered 
by all who look forward to a suc- 
cessful marriage, this volume is an 
outgrowth of the teaching experi- 
ence of the two Landises. 


There is much that is original 
here, including on-the-spot research 
done by the students themselves, 
and studies of marriage problems 


actually experienced by married 
couples. 


The first chapter is basic, con- 
cerning the concept of marriage, 
and it is interesting to note that 
the authors consider attitudes far 
more pertinent to marital success 
than intensity of love. To them 
the wedding “is a commitment 
binding both partners to perma- 
nent cooperation, and offering no 
limiting escape clause.” 


Illustrated with rib-tickling car- 
toons and clever charts, complete 
with a list of marriage counseling 
agencies, bibliography, questions, 
readings, problems, activities and 
index, the book is a joy to read. 


Population on the Loose, by Elmer 
Pendell. New York, Wilfred 
Funk, Inc., 1951. 398p. $3.75. 


Many world economic and so- 
cial problems, writes Professor 
Pendell of Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege, have their origin in “repro- 
duction unrestrained.” Civiliza- 
tions perish because competent 
members of society who solve 
problems reproduce less than 
“problem makers.” Nations go 
hungry because they multiply 
faster than productivity increases, 
and because food needs exceed re- 
source capacity. 


To meet the problems he poses, 
the author advocates a policy of 
firm population controls, imple- 
mented by legislative enactment 
and careful supervision of mar- 
riage licensing and childbearing. 


A convinced hereditarian, he in- 
sists that quality control of popu- 
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lation equals or exceeds quantity 
control in importance. To prevent 
civilization’s collapse, the author 
urges widespread adoption of 
sterilization. 


Those with I.Q.’s of 130 or 
better, with high academic rating, 
might reproduce without restric- 
tion; those in the middle 1.Q. 
range might have one to four chil- 
dren prior to sterilization; and 
those with an I.Q. of less than 
90 would be sterilized automati- 
cally before marriage. 


Supervision of the program 
would rest with a state board of 
genetics, carefully chosen from 
among the fit. In the case of 
underdeveloped countries, tech- 
nical aid would be withheld until 
comparable legislative provisions 
were in force. The genetic effec- 
tiveness of the program is inferred 
from experience in improving 
plant and animal strains, and anal- 
ogy is drawn to horse breeding. 


Although intended as a popular 
work, the book has certain scien- 
tific limitations. Factors pertain- 
ing to economic misery, such as 
availability of capital, educational 
opportunity, degree of technical 
skill are minimized. Evidence 
upon which conclusions concern- 
ing eugenic and dysgenic aspects 
of heredity are based, leaves 
something to be desired, especially 
after recent studies on intelligence 
testing. Many who would agree 
with the author in criticism of ex- 
cessive environmentalism, might 
hesitate to accept a geneticism 
equally emphatic in its demands. 
One regrets the blunt criticism of 
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eminent demographers like Warren 
S. Thompson and Paul H. Landis. 


In the moral sphere, religious 
leadership will question the as- 
sumption that acts relating to 
human reproduction are so essen- 
tially biologic as to exclude ethical 
considerations. Moral law sets 
limits to rights over the bodies of 
men. Because the economic-demo- 
graphic observations of some re- 
ligious spokesmen may not be 
apposite, it does not follow men 
are free to ignore their more au- 
thoritative statements on proper 
control and use of sexuality. 


Factual information in the book 
is plentiful and assorted. It in- 
cludes summaries of numerous 
articles and news reports, as well 
as references to much literature 
on population and resources, and 
an annotated list of agencies con- 
cerned with population and re- 
source conservation. Insistence on 
prudential utilization of natural 
resources is justified and to the 


point. 


Nevertheless, world experience 
in recent years should inspire cau- 
tion regarding certain aspects of 
the theory and program proposed. 
Comparable eugenic sterilization 
proposals found expression in Na- 
tional Socialist legislation. Both 
Nazi and Soviet population poli- 
cies have in common their sub- 
ordination of human personality 
to material and racial goals. 
While recognizing the existence of 
population problems, Americans 
should guard against similar 
errors. 


J. Gissons, S.J. 
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Schools, Hospitals, 
ORDER YOUR 


“With These Weapons” 
The Story of Syphilis 


“The greatest advance of our time 
came when, in 1943, Mahoney dis- 
covered that penicillin quickly and 


safely cures syphilis.” 
a 
Running time: 12 minutes 
5 


Prices: 35 mm., $50.00 
16 mm., $25.00 


Health Departments 


PRINT TODAY 


In response to demand, ASHA has revised this popular film to 
include new scenes showing penicillin therapy. 


Suitable, like all ASHA films, for mixed audiences from high- 


school age up. 


Use it now, to inform the public. 


MEMBERS OF ASHA MAY DEDUCT 10% FROM ABOVE PRICES 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 


1790 BROADWAY . 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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